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Vartin Van Buren’s Home near Kinderhook 


The 150th Anniversary of the Birth of Martin Van Buren 


ALEXANDER C 
December 5, 1932, is the 150th anniversary 
of the birth of Martin Van Buren. He 
the first President born as an American citizen 
after the 


was 
Declaration of Independence, all 
previous Presidents having been at birth citizens 
of the British Empire. He first 
President of 
man up to that time to hold the office of Chief 


was also the 
Dutch ancestry and the youngest 


Executive. He was the first of six New 
Yorkers to be elected President or to succeed 
to the Presidency the other five being Millard 


Fillmore, Chester A. Arthur, Grover Cleveland, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


FLICK, STATE 


HISTORIAN 
Kinderhook in 
birthplace of Martin Van Buren on December 5, 
1782. Van 
tavern 
had _ the 


education in 


Columbia county was the 


He was the third son of Abraham 


Mary Hoes, 


keepers in humble circumstances. He 


Buren and farmers and 


advantage only of an elementary 
the Kinderhook school, which was incorporated 
as an academy in 1824. But he was precocious 
as a boy and regarded as an exceptionally well- 
informed man. 
At the age of 
office of Francis Sylvester as office boy and 


14 years he entered the law 


student of law. In those days party politics 
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was a more absorbing topic of discussion than 
now and this lad was completely immersed in 
public issues. With a ready wit and a quick 
mind he gained local fame as an able debater 
always eager to enter the political arena. When 
but 18 years old, he was sent as a delegate to 
the county convention of the Democratic party. 
In 1801 he went to New York City to continue 
his study of law in the office of William P. 
Van Ness, a graduate of Columbia, an ardent 
Democrat and the man who was a second for 
Aaron Burr in his duel with Hamilton. There 
young Van Buren met many of the leading 
statesmen of the day. 

After admission to the bar in 1803, the young 
lawyer, small in stature, with a smiling face 
and a shock of yellow hair, opened an office 
in Kinderhook with his brother-in-law as a 
Four years later he married Hannah 
Hoes, a classmate, and» removed to Hudson, 
the county seat. Now 25 years old, he plunged 
into practical politics, and from 1808 until he 
left the Presidency in 1840 he was a continuous 
officeholder. It that he made 
public service a profession. Early historians 
have criticized him as a politician always seek- 
ing a job. Later historians have pointed out 
that because of his unusual qualifications for 
public service, the office usually sought him 
because his party regarded him as trustworthy 
and exceptionally well-qualified to fill it accept- 
vindicated at the 


partner. 


may be said 


ably. This judgment was 
polls. 

Here is a catalog of the positions he held. 
In 1808 he was elected surrogate of Columbia 
county. In 1812 he was elected to the Senate 
of New York and as a senator served on the 
Court of Errors. In 1815 he was appointed 
Attorney-General of New York and the next 
year reelected to the Senate. In 1816 he was 
appointed a Regent of The University of the 
State of New York. By this time he was 
recognized as the most astute political leader 
In 1821 he was chosen to the United 
creditable 


at Albany. 
States 
record and was 
resigned to accept the office of Governor of 
New York, to which he was chosen in 1828. 
The next year President Jackson appointed him 
Secretary of State. In 1832 he elected 
Vice President and in 1836 President. 

Martin Van 
memorated the semicentennial of the establish- 
The Revolution 


Senate, where he made a 


reelected a second term but 


was 


Buren’s Presidential term com- 


ment of the Federal Republic. 


had been won before he was born. “I feel 
that I belong to a later age,” he said in his 
Inaugural Address. As the representative of a 
new generation, and wearing the mantle of the 
popular Jackson, he rose to new heights of 
His greatest single 
the creation of 


political vision and purpose. 
achievement as President was 
the financial system which developed into the 
present national treasury. As a candidate for 
reelection in 1840, Van Buren, whose adminis- 
tration ended in a severe financial panic, was 
defeated by a political hurricane. 

Retiring to Lindenwald, an 
Kinderhook which he purchased, he seemed 
content to rest on his political laurels. At the 
age of 58, it was a relief to withdraw from 
In 1842 he made a 
states, visiting Henry 


estate near 


the turmoil of public life. 
tour of the Southern 
Clay. His public affairs 
watched with eagerness. Although he allowed 
himself to be the Presidential candidate for 
the Free Soil party in 1848, he soon returned 
He died at his coun- 


opinions on were 


to the Democratic party. 
try home on July 24, 1862. 
Since a statesman’s fame rests upon the 
attitude he takes on public questions and his 
actions in an effort to realize his convictions, 
it may be well to summarize his claims to 
preeminence. In 1811 he 
the rechartering of the United States Bank and 
the next year as stoutly resisted the efforts of 
the Bank of America to take the place of the 
United States Bank, later stood with 
Jackson in his fight against the United States 
Bank. At first unfavorable to the War of 1812, 
he soon gave it his support. He was an early 
and enthusiastic advocate of 
On every 
question he 
posed the extension of the system to new terri 
tory and in 1844 chances for the 
Presidental nomination by opposing the annexa- 
tion of Texas. In the State 
Constitution in 1821 he advocated the executive 


vigorously opposed 


and 


the canal 
with the 
persistently op- 


system. 


issue connected slavery 


consistently and 
ruined his 
revision of the 
veto, the restriction of suffrage to householders, 


right to vote to 
opposed an 


extension of the 
taxed. He 
labored for the 
He thought 


and the 


Negroes who were 


elective judiciary and per- 
manency of the Supreme Court. 
that minor offices should be made appointive 
to keep them out of politics. He advocated the 
abolition of punishment for debt and favored 
a general bankrupt law. He favored a revenue 


tariff with incidental protection. He urged a 
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Vartin Van Buren 


revision of the electoral college so as to repre- 
sent more accurately the will of all the voters. 
Internal improvements, he thought, belonged to 
the states. On all national questions he took 
a “strict construction” stand as a champion 
of states rights. To him the Monroe Doctrine 
was merely a warning and not a pledge. As 
Governor he strongly recommended regulation 
of the wildcat banks and the divorce of state 
from federal elections. As a safeguard against 
panics he urged an independent treasury and 
forced it on Congress without compromise — 
perhaps the outstanding accomplishment of his 
public career. 

Out of office he indorsed the “ Wilmot 
Proviso” and on this and other issues led the 
“ Barnburners” or liberal Democrats. In the 
thick of political battle for a quarter of a 
century, no scar ever marred his private char- 
acter. His family life was happy and ideal 
His friends were numerous, and so were his 
enemies, as is usually true of a man with 
intensely partisan opinions. If estranged from 
Calhoun, with Clay he continued a warm 
friendship. His political duties gave him little 
time to gain that preeminence in law which his 
keen mind and clever tongue might have won. 
In a day of florid oratory he was no orator 


but his public addresses were polished and lucid. 
His public papers were involved and somewhat 
diffuse His leadership was so adroit and 
masterful that he had no superior in the art 
of statecraft up to his day. If he directed the 
machinery of the Albany regency as “ the little 
magician” it was done with deftness and 
Sagacity, minus the coarser and more venal 
practices of later party rings. The charge of 
“noncommitalism” made by his foes was 
unfair. With his available letters and papers, 
no historian today is in doubt as to where he 
stood on any issue. Prudence born of experi- 
ence and caution based on wisdom guided his 
utterances, but when the exigencies demanded 
decisive action his response was emphatic 
Undeterred by faltering friends or vituperative 
enemies, he stood firmly for the good of his 
party, his state and his country. If he believed 
in the spoils system, as most men of his day 
did, his appointees were high grade. His non 
partisan action was revealed in his support of 
Rufus King 
trated in his effort to induce Washington 


His staunch friendship was illus- 


Irving to enter his cabinet. His courage was 
shown in the panic of 1837 

The philosophy of Van Buren was based on 
Jefferson’s writings He assumed that an 
irreconcilable conflict existed between the 
moneyed interests and the common people from 
whom he sprang and of whom he was the 
representative. In a book entitled Inquiry he 
expressed his fear of a strong central govern 
ment with its powerful judiciary, its auto 
cratic financial system, its irresponsible bureau 
cracy, its high tariffs and its gigantic authority 
It is in the light of this political science that 
his life should be studied to find the true 
interpretation of his actions. 

Van Buren was one of the three Presidents 
from New York whom merit and not chance 
elevated to that high rank. With the passage 
of years, which have afforded a truer perspec 
tive of his actions and ideas, he has been 
assigned a higher rank among _ constructive 
American statesmen. The sesquicentennial of 
his birth is an appropriate time for both youths 
and adults of the Empire State to restudy his 
career and the times in which he lived. It is 
suggested that teachers of history, civics and 
English devote some time in connection with 
their regular work to a consideration of the 
character and accomplishments of the eighth 
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was a more absorbing topic of discussion than 
now and this lad was completely immersed in 
public issues. With a ready wit and a quick 
mind he gained local fame as an able debater 
always eager to enter the political arena. When 
but 18 years old, he was sent as a delegate to 
the county convention of the Democratic party. 
In 1801 he went to New York City to continue 
his study of law in the office of William P. 
Van Ness, a graduate of Columbia, an ardent 
Democrat and the man who was a second for 
Aaron Burr in his duel with Hamilton. There 
young Van Buren met many of the leading 
statesmen of the day. 

After admission to the bar in 1803, the young 
lawyer, small in stature, with a smiling face 
and a shock of yellow hair, opened an office 
in Kinderhook with his brother-in-law as a 
partner. Four years later he married Hannah 
Hoes, a classmate, and removed to Hudson, 
the county seat. Now 25 years old, he plunged 
into practical politics, and from 1808 until he 
left the Presidency in 1840 he was a continuous 
officeholder. It that he made 
public service a profession. Early historians 
have criticized him as a politician always seek- 
ing a job. Later historians have pointed out 
that because of his unusual qualifications for 
public service, the office usually sought him 
because his party regarded him as trustworthy 
and exceptionally well-qualified to fill it accept- 
vindicated at the 


may be said 


ably. This judgment was 
polls. 

Here is a catalog of the positions he held. 
In 1808 he was elected surrogate of Columbia 
county. In 1812 he was elected to the Senate 
of New York and as a senator served on the 
Court of Errors. In 1815 he was appointed 
Attorney-General of New York and the next 
year reelected to the Senate. In 1816 he was 
appointed a Regent of The University of the 
State of New York. By this time he was 
recognized as the most astute political leader 
In 1821 he was chosen to the United 
creditable 
term but 


at Albany. 
States 
record and was 
resigned to accept the office of Governor of 
New York, to which he was chosen in 1828. 
The next year President Jackson appointed him 
Secretary of State. In 1832 he elected 
Vice President and in 1836 President. 

Martin Van 
memorated the semicentennial of the establish- 
The Revolution 


Senate, where he made a 


second 


reelected a 


was 


Buren’s Presidential term com- 


ment of the Federal Republic. 


had been won before he was born. “I feel 
that I belong to a later age,” he said in his 
Inaugural Address. As the representative of a 
new generation, and wearing the mantle of the 
popular Jackson, he rose to new heights of 
His greatest single 
the creation of 


political vision and purpose. 
achievement as President was 
the financial system which developed into the 
present national treasury. As a candidate for 
reelection in 1840, Van Buren, whose adminis- 
tration ended in a severe financial panic, was 
defeated by a political hurricane. 

Retiring to Lindenwald, 
Kinderhook which he purchased, he seemed 
content to rest on his political laurels. At the 
age of 58, it was a relief to withdraw from 
the turmoil of public life. In 1842 he made a 
Southern states, visiting Henry 
public affairs 
watched with eagerness. Although he allowed 
Presidential candidate for 
1848, he soon returned 

He died at his coun- 


an estate near 


tour of the 
Clay. His opinions on were 
himself to be the 
the Free Soil party in 
to the Democratic party. 
try home on July 24, 1862. 
Since a statesman’s fame 
attitude he takes on public questions and his 
actions in an effort to realize his convictions, 
it may be well to summarize his claims to 
preeminence. In 1811 he 
the rechartering of the United States Bank and 
the next year as stoutly resisted the efforts of 
the Bank of America to take the place of the 
United States Bank, and later stood with 
Jackson in his fight against the United States 
Bank. At first unfavorable to the War of 1812, 
he soon gave it his support. He was an early 
and enthusiastic advocate of system 
On every connected 
question he 
posed the extension of the system to new terri- 
tory and in 1844 ruined his chances for the 
Presidental nomination by opposing the annexa- 
tion of Texas. In the revision of the State 
Constitution in 1821 he advocated the executive 
veto, the restriction of suffrage to householders, 
vote to 


rests upon the 


vigorously opposed 


the canal 
with the 
persistently op- 


issue slavery 


consistently and 


extension of the right to 
taxed. He 
labored for the 


He thought 


and the 


Negroes who were opposed an 


elective judiciary and per- 
manency of the Supreme Court. 
that minor offices should be made appointive 
to keep them out of politics. He advocated the 
abolition of punishment for debt and favored 
a general bankrupt law. He favored a revenue 


tariff with incidental protection. He urged a 
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Vartin 
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Buren 


revision of the electoral college SO as to repre- 
sent more accurately the will of all the voters. 
Internal improvements, he thought, belonged to 
the states. On all national questions he took 
construction” stand as a champion 


To him the Monroe Doctrine 


a “strict 
of states rights. 
was merely a warning and not a pledge. As 
Governor he strongly recommended regulation 
of the wildcat banks and the divorce of state 
from federal elections. As a safeguard against 
panics he urged an independent treasury and 
forced it on Congress without compromise — 
perhaps the outstanding accomplishment of his 
public career. 

Out of 


Proviso” 


“ Wilmot 
and on this and other issues led the 
Democrats. In the 


office he indorsed the 


“ Barnburners” or liberal 
thick of 
century, no scar ever marred his private char- 


political battle for a quarter of a 


acter. His family life was happy and ideal. 
His friends were numerous, and so were his 
enemies, as is usually true of a man with 


intensely partisan opinions. If estranged from 
with Clay he 


His political duties gave him little 


Calhoun, continued a warm 


friendship. 
time to gain that preeminence in law which his 
keen mind and clever tongue might have won. 
was no orator 


In a day of florid oratory he 


but his public addresses were polished and lucid 
His public papers were involved and somewhat 
diffuse His adroit 
masterful that he had no superior in the art 
If he directed the 


leadership was so and 
of statecraft up to his day. 
machinery of the Albany regency as “ the little 


magician” it was done with deftness and 
sagacity, minus the coarser and more venal 
practices of later party rings. The charge of 


“noncommitalism” made by his foes was 


unfair. With his available letters and papers, 


no historian today is in doubt as to where he 


stood on any issue. Prudence born of experi- 


ence and caution based on wisdom guided his 


utterances, but when the exigencies demanded 


decisive action his was emphatic 


Undeterred by 


respons¢ 


faltering friends or vituperative 


enemies, he stood firmly for the good of his 


party, his state and his country. If he believed 
in the spoils system, as most men of his day 


did, his appointees were high grade. His non- 


partisan action was revealed in his support of 
Rufus King. His staunch friendship was illus- 
trated in his effort to induce Washington 


Irving to enter his cabinet. His courage was 


shown in the panic of 1837 
The 


J efferson’s 


philosophy of Van Buren was based on 


writings He assumed that an 


irreconcilable conflict existed between the 


moneyed interests and the common people from 


whom he sprang and of whom he was the 


representative. In a book entitled Inquiry he 


expressed his fear of a strong central govern- 


ment with its powerful judiciary, its auto- 


cratic financial system, its irresponsible bureau 
cracy, its high tariffs and its gigantic authority 
It is in the light of this political science that 
his life should be studied to find the true 
interpretation of his actions. 

Van Buren was one of the three Presidents 
from New York merit and not 
elevated to that high rank. With the 


of years, which have afforded a truer perspec- 


whom chance 


passage 


tive of his actions and ideas, he has been 


assigned a higher rank among constructive 


American statesmen. The sesquicentennial of 
his birth is an appropriate time for both youths 
State to restudy his 


lived. It is 


and adults of the "mpire 
career and the times in which he 
suggested that teachers of history, civics and 
English devote some time in connection with 
their regular work to a consideration of the 


character and accomplishments of the eighth 
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President of the United States. Schools within 
reach of Kinderhook would gain a realistic and 
profitable experience by visiting the place of 
his birth, his beautiful home at Lindenwald, 
which still stands without much change, and 
the near-by cemetery in which he is interred. 

Among the sources available for the study 
of Martin Van Buren are his incomplete Inquiry 
into the Origin and Course of Political Parties 
in the United States, printed in 1867; his 
incomplete Autobiography, printed in 1920; and 
his state papers in various collections. His 
biography has been written by Holland in 1835, 
Emmons in 1835, Crockett in 1836, Mackenzie 
in 1846, Butler in 1862, Shepard in 1888, and 
Lynch in 1929, 


om Qe 


Books on Life of 
Martin Van Buren 
The campaign biographies written in 1835 and 
the 1840’s are typical of such literature and, 
whether written by friend or enemy, are entitled 
to little With these must be 
classed that of George Bancroft, published in 
1889 but 1844 as a campaign 
pamphlet. 
The only works of the President, aside from 


consideration. 


written in 


state papers and political speeches, are included 
in this list, with the more recent biographies. 


Van Buren, Martin. Inquiry into the Origin 


and Course of Political Parties in the 
United States. Ed. by his sons. N. Y. 
1867 


The Autobiography of Martin Van 


Buren. Ed. by J. C. Fitzpatrick. Wash. 


1920. (American Historical Association, 
Annual report for 1918, v. 2) 

Bassett, J. S. Martin Van Buren. (In 
Bemis, S. F., ed., The American Secre- 


taries of State and their Diplomacy, v. 4. 


N. Y. 1928) 
Lynch, D. T. An Epoch and a Man, Martin 
Van Buren and his Times. N. Y. 1929 
Shepard, E. M. Martin Van Buren. Boston. 


1888. (American Statesmen) 


a 


Approximately 15,000 persons visited the new 
Philip Livingston Junior High School in Albany 
on October 13th when the school was opened for 
public inspection. The new junior high school 
was opened and used at the beginning of the 
Edward S. Deevey is principal. 


fall term. 





NEW YORK 


Kinderhook Will Dedicate 
Monument to Van Buren 


A monument commemorating the life of Kin- 
derhook’s famous 6on, Martin Van Buren, the 
eighth President of the United States, will be 
unveiled and dedicated on December 5th, the 
anniversary of Van Buren’s birth. The monu- 
ment will stand on the grounds of the Martin 
Van Buren School in Kinderhook and will be 
unveiled with fitting ceremonies on the after- 
noon of December 5th, while dedicatory exer- 
cises will be held in the auditorium of the 
school that evening. 

The monument has been made possible 
through contributions of school 
Columbia county, the American 
Columbia county, the Columbia County Associa- 
tion in the City of New York and by the State 
of New York. It bears the inscription, “ Martin 
Van Buren, born in Kinderhook, December 5, 
1782. Governor of New York. President of 
the United States. Died at Lindenwald, Kin- 
derhook, July 24, 1862.” 


children of 
Legion of 


Australian Educators 
Visit State Department 


educators 
Depart- 


Two distinguished Australian 
recently visited the State Education 
ment while on a tour of educational points of 
interest, on invitation of the Cor- 
poration. They are Dr Frank Tate, president 
of the Australian Council for Educational 
Research, the only society devoted to educa- 
tional research in the commonwealth, and 
Dr K. S. Cunningham, executive officer of the 
Doctor Tate is one of the outstanding 
education in the British 
dominions and colonies and director of 
education for the state of Victoria, Australia, 
from 1902 until his retirement in 1928. 


Carnegie 


council. 
figures in public 


was 


—_9——— 


Dr Livingston Farrand, president of Cornell 
chairman, and Dr 
president of Hamilton 


University, was elected 
Frederick C. Ferry, 
College, was elected secretary of the board of 
trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching at the annual meeting 


of the board on November 17th. 
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Death Claims Dr Thomas E. Finegan 





Dr Thomas E. 


Finegan 


Dr Thomas E. Finegan, formerly Deputy 
Commissioner of Education in this State, died 
was 66 


on November 25th in Rochester. He 


years old. In his death education has lost one 
f its distinguished and capable exponents. 
As an official in the State Education Depart- 


ment for 27 years Doctor Finegan was largely 


responsible for the development of the public 
school system of the State in recent years and 
won national recognition for the efficiency and 


excellence of the work in which he was so 
long engaged. Leaving the Department in 1919 
to become State Superintendent of Public 


Instruction in Pennsylvania, Doctor Finegan 


performed a notable service of reorganization 


in that state. Then he became president 
of Eastman 
develop programs of 
used in schools, colleges, universities and pro- 
fessional schools. Doctor Finegan was the 
author of a number of books and held honorary 


and 


Teaching Films, organized to 


moving pictures to be 


degrees from nine American colleges 
universities. 
Thomas 


Fulton, 


blacksmith, 
West 


rural 
born in 


The son of a 


Edward Finegan was 


Schoharie county, on September 28, 1866. He 
received his early education in the public schools 
of West Fulton and was graduated from the 
State College for Teachers at Albany. Begin 
ning as a teacher in his native county, Doctor 
that 


county, where his efficient services attracted the 


Finegan became school commissioner in 
attention of educational authorities and resulted 
in his appointment to the State Department of 
Public 1892 
to have charge of the 
and when the Unification Act 
in 1904 he was made assistant 
Division In the 


Instruction in In time he came 


teachers’ examinations, 
into effect 
Chief of 


went 
to the 
the Examinations meantime 
he had studied law, had been admitted to the 
had written book 
laws of the State, which met 
In 1904 he 
the Department, a 


bar and upon the school 


with general 


favor. was named Chief of the Law 


Division of position which 
he filled 
When a 
Assistant 
cation in 


with efficiency and acceptability 


in the office of 
Commissioner for Elementary Edu 
1908, Dr Andrew S. Draper, then 


Commissioner of Education, named him to that 


vacancy occurred 


post saying: “It is not too much to say that 
no one understands the philosophy and structure 
better than 


wholly within the 


of the elementary school system 
he and it would doubtless b« 
fact to add that no one is as familiar with the 
details of our educational law as he.” 

In April 1915 Doctor Finegan became Dep 
uty Commissioner of Education. Thoroughly 
familiar with every detail of Department work, 
acquainted with the staff of the Department 
and with school people throughout the State, 
vigorous and untiring in his efforts, and pos 
sessing sound judgment and marked executive 
ability, Doctor Finegan was in large measure 
responsible for improving both rural and urban 
school systems and developing the professional 
ization of teaching 


When he left in 


as head of the Pennsylvania educational system, 


1919 to accept the position 


his resignation was accepted with deep regret 
John H. Finley 


and sche LT y] pee yple 


by Commissioner of Education 
Board of Regents, 


State felt a keen personal 


and the 
throughout the 


1 
1Oss 


in his departure Reporting his resignation 
to the Board of Regents, Doctor Finley said 
It is a great loss to the State, with whos 


schools he has been identified so long, so closely, 
and so efficiently. 1 can not undertake to speak 
for them. The teachers and officers will wish 
to speak their tributes and their wishes for 
themselves. 
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Especially will he be missed by the normal 
schools and by the district superintendents, with 
whom he has been in closest and most helpful 
relationship. And then he will be markedly 
missed in the legislative work, the burdens and 
battles of which he has so effectively borne and 
waged on behalf of the schools through so 
many years. 

He has been, in his advancing positions, a 
man of single purpose, of indefatigable industry, 
of indomitable energy of clear mind and of 
courageous expression ‘and action. New York 
may well be proud of what one of her country 
school boys has achieved through the training 
of her schools, and of what she is, through 
him, able to contribute to the training of the 
children of another great state. 

Each member of the Board voiced his regret 
at Doctor Finegan’s departure, paying tribute 
to his untiring efforts, his unswerving loyalty 
and his wisdom as an educator, and the Board 
adopted the following resolution: 


Voted, That this Board has learned with 
profound regret of the proposed departure of 
Deputy Commissioner Thomas E. Finegan from 
the University after more than a quarter of a 
century of distinguished service. It expresses 
its entire agreement in the remarks of the 
President regarding Doctor Finegan and assures 
him that he carries with him to his new field 
of labor the best wishes of every member of 
the Board and of every one connected with 
the University. The University is losing the 
services of a most distinguished educator who 
has well earned a national reputation in the 
great cause to which he has dedicated his life. 

During his four years as superintendent of 
public instruction in Pennsylvania, Doctor Fine- 
gan completely reorganized the school system 
of that state. In addition to his required duties 
in New York and Pennsylvania, Doctor Finegan 
aided in other projects. He directed surveys 
of schools in Buffalo and Philadelphia and at 
the request of commissions of the United States 
Senate and House conducted a survey of school 
Later he headed 
conditions in 


Washington. 
to investigate 


conditions in 
the committee 
Pittsburgh. 

Following an experimental program under the 
direction of Doctor Finegan, the Eastman 
Teaching Films, Inc. was formed as a subsidiary 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, and Doctor 
Finegan became president and general manager. 
This company has produced many educational 
films. 

Doctor Finegan held the degrees of M. A. 
from Hamilton College, Pd. D. from the New 
York State College for Teachers, LL. D. from 
Colgate University, the 
Temple University, Grove 


Hamilton College, 


University of Maine, 


THE STATE OF 





NEW YORK 


College, Litt. D. 
Pennsylvania and 


and Dartmouth 
from the University of 
L. H. D. from Susquehanna University. 

He was a trustee of the National Education 
Association and was president of its Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in 1917-18. He was 
a member of the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion, the New York State Historical Associa- 
tion, the Pennsylvania Historical Association 
and the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. Besides many pamphlets on edu- 
cational topics, he was the author of a textbook 
on New York School Law, Judicial Decisions 
in Education, Teacher Training Agencies, 
Schools and the Township System. 

Doctor Finegan is surved by his wife, Mrs 
Grace Browne Finegan, and his son, Edmund 
R. Finegan of Philadelphia. 


City College 


Free 


Heads College Association 





Dr Samuel P. Capen, Chancellor of the 
University of Buffalo, Recently Elected Presi- 
dent of the Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities 
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Dr John H. Finley Receives American Hebrew Medal 


Tributes from President Hoover, President- 
elect Roosevelt and others were read on Novem- 
ber 22d at the presentation to Dr John H. 
editor of The New York 
Times and formerly 
President of The 
University of the 
State of New York 
and State Commis- 
sioner of Educa- 
tion, of the Ameri- 
can Hebrew Medal, 
awarded to the 
who has 


Finley, associate 


American 
done most for the 
promotion of better 
understanding be- 
tween Christian and 
Jew in the United 
States in 1932. 

The presentation 
was made in the auditorium of City College in 
dis- 





Doctor Finley 


large gathering of 


Henry Morgenthau, former 


the presence of a 
tinguished persons. 
Ambassador to Turkey, presided 

The speakers were Acting Mayor Joseph V. 
McKee, Martin Conboy, representing the Cath- 
olics; Mrs William Dick Sporborg, for the 
Jews; Charles M. Schwab, Dr Frederick B. 
Robinson, president of City College, of which 
Doctor Finley was once the head, and Doctor 
Finley. Rabbi The 
American Hebrew, made the address of presen- 


Isaac Landman, editor of 


tation. 

President Hoover's message follows 

I am gratified to learn that the American 
Hebrew Medal for the promotion of better 
understanding between Christian and Jew in 
America is to be awarded this year to Dr John 
H. Finley, whose high-minded and _ effective 
service to so many causes in the public interest 
has earned for him a high place in the affection 
and gratitude of the people, and by whom this 
fresh honor is highly merited. 


Governor Roosevelt's tribute was contained in 


the following message: 

I regret very much that my engagements will 
not permit my attendance at the College of the 
City of New York on November 22d upon the 
notable occasion of the presentation of the 
annual award to the person who has done most 
to promote good-will among the religious 
denominations of our land. I join in felicita- 
tions to you on the occasion of this deserved 
tribute for your labors in this great objective. 


The fostering of the spirit of the brotherhood 
of man and the cultivation of mutual under- 
standing, harmony and cooperation is worthy 
of the talents and energy of all of us. This is 
not the least of a long list of fine achievements 
in your public record of great distinction. 


Regents Take Action 
on Secondary School Matters 


The Charles B. Gaskill Junior High School 
in Niagara Falls was admitted to the Univer- 
sity at the meeting of the Board of Regents 
on November 17th. The Board dropped from 
the University rolls Assumption Academy of 
new St Francis de 
Halstead 


Yonkers, which is not now carrying on secon- 


Utica, now a part of th 


Sales School; and the School in 


dary school work. 


Building Plans Approved 


Plans approved by the School Buildings and 


Grounds Division of the Department includ 
the following: 
Mineola, addition to the Cross Street School, 


$71,550; approved November 11th 


Mineola, addition to high school, $95,400; 
approved November 11th 
Scarsdale, District 2, addition to grade school ; 


supplemental approval November 11th 

Theresa, renting of extra room outside the 
building ; approved November 14th 
District 4 Westchester 
change in subgrade interior walls; supplemental 


Cortlandt, county, 


approval November 21st 
District 3, Westchester 
block for terra cotta; 


Cortlandt, county, 


substitution of cinder 
supplemental approval November 25th 


Mineola, changes or additions to plans and 
alteration of 


Novem- 


specifications for additions and 


high school; supplemental approval 
ber 25th 

Otisco, District 5, toilet installation, $350; 
approved November 25th 

Island Park, District 31, Hempstead, renova- 
tion of old building, $457.61; approved Novem- 


ber 25th 
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Industrial Schools Are Popular 


The popularity of the industrial high school 
in New York City, according to a statement 
issued by the Industrial Education Bureau of 
the Department, is indicated by the registration 
on October 31st of 7834 pupils in six schools. 
Three boys’ schools and three girls’ schools 
were represented in the figures. 

The Manhattan Industrial High School for 
Girls was the only school whose enrolment 
exceeded 2000, the registration being 2098. 
Three schools exceeded 1000 in registration, the 
Bronx Industrial High School for Girls, 1694, 
the New York Industrial High School for 
Boys, 1273, and the Murray Hill Vocational 
High School for Boys, 1187. The Brooklyn 
Vocational High School for Boys with 795 and 
the Bronx Vocational High School for Girls 
with 787 complete the list. 

These schools give a total of 29 courses. 
The most popular course in the girls’ schools 
is dressmaking, with 2354 reported in three 
schools. Millinery and garment machine oper- 
ating, with 499 and 487 respectively, were next 
in order, followed by beauty culture, with 291, 
and cafeteria work, with 220. Other courses 
in order of enrolment were trade extension, 
novelty work, commercial courses, embroidery 
machine operation, flower and feather making, 
lamp shade making and straw machine operating. 

Trade courses for boys in the three schools 
reporting showed electric wiring with 979 regis- 
tered, as the most popular. Automobile repair 


with 624 was second, printing with 343 third 
and mechanical drawing with 228 fourth. 


The 


other trades were machine shop practice, wood- 
work, architectural drawing, sheet metal work, 
plumbing, shoe manufacturing, sign painting, 
commercial design, patternmaking, forge and 
foundry work, jewelry case making and 
modeling. 


—_9—_—_- 


Division Name Changed 


The name of the Attendance Division of the 
Department was changed to Attendance and 
Child Accounting Division, by action of the 
Board of Regents at its meeting on Novem- 
ber 17th. 

The new name is in 
practice and better suggests the purposes and 
responsibilities of the Division, namely, to pre- 
serve, particularly to children who must over- 
sort, their 


accord with general 


come adverse conditions of some 
opportunity for schooling. 


Charles L. Mosher is Director of the Division. 


President Lowell Retires 


Dr A. Lawrence Lowell, whom The 
University of the State of New York conferred 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws at the 
1929 Convocation, has presented his resignation 
Harvard University. 


upon 


from the presidency of 
Doctor Lowell, who will be 76 years old on 
December 13th, has been president of Harvard 
for 23 years. 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 

New York State Association of District Super- 
intendents, Utica, December 8th-10th 

New York State Association of Central Rural 
School Boards, Syracuse, December 15th—-16th 

Associated Academic Principals, Syracuse, 
December 28th-30th 

New York State Association of 
Principals, Syracuse, December 28th-29th 

New York State Science Teachers Association, 
Syracuse, December 28th-29th 

New York State Vocational Association, Syra- 
cuse, December 28th-29th 

Association, 


Elementary 


Educational Research Syracuse, 
December 28th 
Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 


Minneapolis, Minn., February 25th-March 2d 
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Attendance Workers Form New State Association 


The New York State Association of Attend- 
Child Adjustment Workers was 
formed at a meeting on November 17th in 
Syracuse, representatives of the ten 
regional associations of the State met as a part 
State Conference on Social Work in 
there during the Charles L. 
Mosher, Director of the Attendance and Child 
Accounting Division of the Department, was 


ance and 


when 


of the 


session week. 


elected president of the new association. 
Raymond C. Keople of Rochester was elected 
vice president, and Mrs Nellie E. Gentleman 


of Niagara Falls was elected secretary-treasurer. 





Mosher 


Charles L. 


The meeting for the organization of the state 
association followed a joint session of the State 
Conference on Social Work, at which the 
replies of 1012 attendance officers to questions 
regarding local resources for the assistance 
of children were discussed. Mr Mosher, who 
presented the report, gave as its most important 
contribution the fact that resources for the aid 
of any child are available in every part of the 
State if diligently and intelligently sought. 
The report blank listed 57 public and private 
or groups to which those 


officers, individuals 


concerned for children might turn. The replies 
listed 89 other groups. While the 


was in some cases only in name, the total was 


difference 


striking evidence of community interest in 
children everywhere. 

Following the organization meeting, Mr 
Keople gave a talk on the purposes of the state 
association as suggested by changes that have 
taken place in attendance work. To illustrate 
his point, he mentioned the use of preliminary 
hearings for the settlement of difficulties, versus 
court procedure, fines and commitments. In 
Rochester the number of hearings has steadily 
increased; the number of court actions and 
commitments has steadily decreased. 

William A. Burke, who has succeeded Charles 
F. Reif, as director of Buffalo, 


explained that last year in Buffalo 535 hearings 


attendance in 


Commitments were reduced almost 

Joseph A. 
York City 
explained the large and successful use of hear 
ings in New York City. 
the hearing plan was indicated by 
of attendance at Troy. All 


were held. 
to the 
president of the New 


vanishing point. Reagan, 


association, 


Similar success with 
James H 
Lenden, in charge 
emphasized that the purposes of attendance are 
no longer sought through punishment and com 
instead through 


mitment but investigation, 
, 
l 


diagnosis of the cause of difficulty, and its 


adjustment through discovery of the sources 
able to accomplish this adjustment and through 
their skilful application. 

At the meeting 
regional associations was represented except the 
northern district. The president of the 
ciation presided and presented Oscar W. Kuolt, 
Social 


Kuolt’s topic was 


luncheon each of the ten 


asso- 


general secretary of ‘he Council of 
Agencies in Rochester. Mr 
“The Responsibility of the 


Child Welfare.” 


the expression of the community's interest in 


Community for 
He analyzed social work as 


children and its effort to assist them. Dr Arvie 
Eldred, executive secretary of the New York 
State Teachers Association, discussed “ The 
Responsibility of the Schools to the Child.” 


Doctor Eldred emphasized the human qualities 
necessary in teachers and administrators if 
success is to be attained. 
= 
Pupils of the Groveland High School issue 
an attractive and interesting school paper known 
as “ The Orange and Black.” This is illustrated 


by drawings by pupils. 
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Education as the Safeguard of Democracy and Progress’ 


DR FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 


The 
survival. We 
backward with the tide. 
constantly changing and we must adjust our- 
selves to the and move forward or be 
reduced once more to lower levels of living and 
stage but a little above 


society is essential to its 
either advance or float 
Social conditions are 


progress of 
must 


new 


eventually to a 
barbarism. 

In the course of civilization two methods of 
advancement have been devised, and only two. 
While each may be called by many names, in 
all its forms it is based upon the same under- 
lying principles. The one plan vests control in 
the hands of an individual or a small group of 
individuals of more or less superior intelligence 
and power, who lay down the law as to what 
the rest are to do; while the other plan depends 
upon developing the intelligence of all members 
of society and gives to every one a voice in 
the management and procedures. The one type 
is known as autocracy; the other as democracy. 
The former is well represented by fascism in 
Italy or by sovietism in Russia; the latter finds 
its finest embodiment in the democracy of the 
United States of America. 

It may be argued that autocracy affords the 
speedier and more efficient way of getting things 
done, but history has shown us that its results 
are neither 
world empire such as the Roman may operate 
like clockwork for a time, but the people can 
“bread and the 


satisfactory nor permanent. A 


satisfied forever with 
circus.” While military geniuses like Napoleon 


may weld all civilization into a political organ- 


not be 


ism for years, sooner or later will come a 
Waterloo defeat and complete disintegration. 
At any rate such creations are completely 


abhorrent to the democratic genius of America, 
which has ever desired to progress and main- 
tain its existence by the slower but more lasting 
and ultimately more satisfactory procedure of 
educating all for the control and benefit of all. 
To preserve democratic society and to pro- 
duce an orderly and permanent progress, then, 
America has deliberately chosen the processes 
of universal education. These she has been 
constantly rendering more refined and effective 
until she has worked out a system of public 
education that is superior to that of all other 


1 Address at the meeting of the house of delegates of 
November 21, 3 


1932, at Schenectady. 


lands and has placed her in the forefront of 
all nations. In this and 
world crisis she needs neither a Mussolini nor 
a Lenin. The one question that remains is 
whether she will remain on the high plane to 
which she has attained or permit carping critics 
in this time of trial to pull down the house 
about her ears. Will she step out boldly and 
find the means to maintain her progress or will 
she yield to those who would blindly injure her 
or destroy her under the plea of economy:? 


time of emergency 


If public education is to be effective, it can 
not be cheap. Any citizen who really under- 
stands what it is doing today will not desire 
The school 


constantly 


or advocate education of this sort. 
systems of America have been 
adjusting their administrative and instructional 
service so that its citizens of 
tomorrow, may be better prepared to cope with 
the continually increasing complexities of life 
The major objective 


students, the 


in a democratic society. 
of public education has become character 
building and citizenship training, and broad 
courses of instruction in morality, patriotism 
and civic duties are being maintained in all our 
schools. That this education may be universally 
effective, enormous advances are being made in 
meeting the needs of all the children. Every- 
where strenuous efforts are being put forth to 
substitute real activities and social training for 
the old formal subjects and body of set knowl- 
edge, a great variety of special school units has 
been created for the needs of peculiar pupils, 
and homogeneous grouping and individual ad- 
justment have become educational watchwords. 

Now it is trie that the cost of public educa- 
tion has, as the critics claim, been greatly 
advanced thereby, but this increase has been due 
to the lengthening of time spent in school, the 
multiplication of the numbers of pupils accom- 
modated, and the enlargement of school facili- 
ties and privileges. Less than one-eighth of 
the increased expense has been caused by the 
much criticized item of salaries. If we wish 
our public education to be effective, our democ- 
racy safeguarded, and progress to be promoted, 
the one place where we should be careful about 


the nature of our economies is in the field of 


the New York State Teachers Association, on 
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education. If the children of this period of 
depression, who are entitled to all the training 
received by those of happier years, are to be 
deprived of their birthright, our Nation will 
ultimately feel the effects of such false economy 
and civilization may be turned back a hundred 
years. Let us never forget that parsimony in 
education is liberality to ignorance, poverty and 
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crime. On the other hand, let us as leaders 
of the educational forces never forget for an 
instant that it is only as we practise effectively 
these new types of school administration and 
instructional procedure and produce an ever- 
improving type of character, patriotism and 
citizenship that the 


public education will be justified. 


large expenditures upon 
g 


Teachers Association Opposes Reduction in State Aid 


*ledging itself to strict economy in the ad- 
ministration of public schools, the New York 
State Teachers Association, through resolution 
adopted by its house of delegates, which met 
on November 21st and 22d in Schenectady, 
pointed out the unwisdom of curtailing state 
aid to schools, vigorously opposed movements 
to repeal or invalidate the major features of 
the Education Law which have been developed 
educational needs, and 


to meet recognized 





Dr W. Howard Pillsbury 


reaffirmed its belief in the principle of equality 
of educational opportunity involved in state aid 
to schools. 

W. Howard Pillsbury, 
schools at Schenectady, was reelected president 
constitution being 


superintendent of 


of the association, the 


amended in order to permit the reelection of 
the present incumbent. Mrs Warner 
Kroner of Mount Vernon vice 
president ; Irene Hall of Ticonderoga, M. Smith 
Thomas, principal of Hutchinson-Central High 
School of Buffalo, Staley, 
superintendent of schools at Rome were elected 


Frances 


was reelected 


and George R. 
members of the executive committee. 
A determination to safeguard education in 
New York State was manifest in the response 
to speakers at the annual banquet, which was 
November 21st. Com- 


missioner of Education Frank P. Graves in his 


held on the evening of 


annual message to the delegates declared, 
“If public education is to be effective, it can 
not be cheap.” Regent Wm Leland Thompson 
assured the delegates of the cooperation of the 
Board of Regents with the work of the asso- 
Mrs a, r. Boyle, president of the 
board of declared : 


so much the 


ciation. 
Schenectady education, 
“We need not 
those who are disturbed about the cost of edu- 
the people of the 


fear criticism of 


cation as the criticism of 


future who will blame us for holding from 
them their educational opportunities.” Guy W. 


Cheney, president of the Associated School 
Boards and Trustees, arguing against a reduc 
tion of state aid, maintained that the State 


should live up to its agreement with the boards 
of education and the children of the State. 

The principal speaker at th 
Dr David Lawrence, editor of the United States 
Daily, who made a stirring plea for the devel- 
opment of an intelligent electorate. 


banquet was 


The resolution opposing a reduction of school 
funds reads as follows: 

Wuereas, Such business depressions as the 
world now suffers from have occurred many 
times in the past and will probably recur in the 
future; and 

Wuereas, All history and experience prove 
them to be temporary and that business will 
again move on normal lines; and 
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Wuereas, There is danger that at the present 
juncture school funds may be unwisely reduced 
and thereby - educational system be 


crippled; be 

Resolved, Th: at while the New York State 
Teachers Association favors strict economy in 
the administration of public schools, it urges 
upon the Legislature, the Board of Regents, the 
Department of Education and boards of edu- 
cation the unwisdom of curtailing at vital points 
school moneys and thereby depriving the present 
generation of children of that training and 
instruction upon which the commonwealth must 
ultimately rest for its security and well-being; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we vigorously oppose any 
movement to repeal or invalidate the major 
features of the Education Law which in normal 
times have been developed to meet recognized 
educational needs; and be it further 

Resolved, That we earnestly reaffirm our 
faith in the fundamental soundness of the 
principle of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity involved in state aid to schools. Seri- 
ously to curtail such aid will work irreparable 
harm to the present high quality of service 
which the schools are rendering. The State 


state's 


THE STATE OF 





YORK 


NEW 


can have no interest superior to that inherent 
in the training of its future citizens. This is 
preeminently the work of the schools. The 
present high standard of achievement in the 
public schools can not be maintained through 
funds raised by local communities which have 
as their source of support a tax on real prop- 
erty only; but, the State has the power to 
equalize and distribute the burden of taxation 
through the medium of indirect taxation not 
available to local communities. 

Other resolutions adopted by the association 
include the following : 

Recommending that kindergarten attendance 
be included in the apportionment of state aid 

Favoring an amendment to the Education 
Law to permit boards of education or trustees 
to fix the ages between four and six years for 
entrance to kindergartens 

Opposing any change in the administration of 
the literacy law 


Commending the work of the executive 


secretary 


District Superintendents Plan Interesting Meeting 


An interesting has been arranged 


for the 2lst annual meeting of the New York 


program 


State Association of District Superintendents 
of Schools to be held on December 8th, 9th 
and 10th in Utica. Glenn G. Steele, superin- 


tendent of schools of the first supervisory dis- 
Oneida 
association. 

The convention will start with a meeting of 
morning of 


trict of county, is president of the 


committee on the 
In the afternoon Mark Graves, 
Budget, will speak to the dis- 
and Dr J. Cayce Mor- 
for Elementary 
‘A Reex- 
Reports of 


the executive 

December 8th. 
Director of the 
trict superintendents, 
Assistant Commissioner 
Education, will give an address on 
amination of Our Program.” 

subcommittees of the past presidents’ 
Superintendents 


rison, 


research 


will be presented by 


group 
Charles H. Cheney of White Plains, Cyrus J. 
Mousaw of Schroon Lake, and A. Winfield 


Trainor of West Leyden. 

Speakers at the annual dinner in the evening 
Hamilton Fish jr and 
president of 


Congressman 
Cutten, 


will be 
Dr George B. 
University. 

At the meeting on the morning of December 
be talks by Dr Arvie Eldred, 


Colgate 


there will 


Oth 


executive secretary of the New York State 
Teachers Association; and by James A. Harris 
and Burton H. Belknap of the Rural Education 
Division, and Alice C. McCormack of the 
Statistics and Apportionment Bureau of the 
State Education Department. Addresses will 
Dr Harry S. Ganders, 
Syracuse 


be given by dean of 
Teachers College, 
‘An Analysis of Progressive 
Ray P. 


Division, on 


University, on 
Tendencies in 
Chief of the 
“Standing by 
M. Wiley, 


Educa- 


Education”; by Snyder, 
Education 


”; and by Dr George 


Rural 
Our Principles 
Assistant Commissioner for Secondary 
tion, on “ Administration and Supervision, a 
Cooperative Responsibilty.” 

At the session on the morning of December 
10th there will be Mrs Herbert 
Williams of Johnson City on “The Parent- 
Teacher Association’s Part in Improving Rural 
Life”; and by Dr Ernest E. Cole, Deputy Com- 
missioner and Counsel of the State 
on “ The Educational Situation in 


Memorial addresses for members 


addresses by 


Education 
Department, 
New York.” 
of the association who have died during the 
year and a business session will take place at 


this meeting. 
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Old Paper Gives Data on Early Polytechnic Institute 


Interesting facts regarding the early history 
this revealed in an 
the Chitten- 


education in State are 


of 
advertisement 
ango, published in the first issue of the Roches- 


for Polytechny at 


ter Daily Advertiser, dated October 25, 1826. 
The advertisement was noted by Joseph Gavit, 
senior librarian of the New York State Library. 

The Polytechny, later the Yates Polytechnic 


Institute was founded in 1824 by John B. Yates, 


and maintained under the presidency of his 
brother, The Rev. Andrew Yates, at a great 
pecuniary loss, for about eight years. It was 


finally merged in 1877 in the Union Free School 
of Chittenango. 

The State Library has within the past year 
acquired the library of this early school, many 
Yates 
follows: 


having the bookplate of John B 
The notice regarding the school 


THE POLYTECHNY 

The object of this Literary Institution, 
(founded at Chittenango, Madison county,) is 
to adapt the course of education to the order 
of Nature, or what is called the natural 
development of man’s intellectual powers, and 
to connect every branch of education with its 
practical use. 

The course is arranged under three general 
heads or divisions. The first includes Lang- 
uages, ancient or modern, Botany, Mineralogy, 
Natural History, Geography, etc. The second, 
includes Geometry, Trigonometry, Surveying, 
Perspectives, etc. And under the third head, 


are arranged Political Economy, Moral Phi 
losophy, Jurisprudence, etc 

Five young gentlemen, of the best qualifica- 
tions, together with the Principal, are employed 
to give instructions in the various branches of 


education. 


Rey. David A. Sherman, Professor of 
Languages. 

C. D. R. Austin, Assistant 

Benjamin F. Joslin, M. D., Professor of 


Botany, Mineralogy, Chemistry and Medicin« 
Jonathan Ely, A. M., Professor of Agri 


culture, and 


Stephen Alexander, A. M., Professor of 
Mathematics and Astronomy 
The price of tuition, board, washing, room 


furniture, (except bedding,) fuel and light, is 
$150 per annum, payable in advance every six 
months ; 

Young gentlemen 
above seven years. 


are received at ag 
Their uniform is regulated 


any 


by their age. Those under 12 years, wear a 
roundabout, with pantaloons; such as are above 
12 and under 16 years of age, wear a coatee, 
with pantaloons; and those above 16, a frock 
coat—all of grey colour for the winter, and 
blue for the summer season 

The students reside in the same _ building 
with the officers, and are under their notice 
continually. 

The course of instruction commenced on the 
20th September, and will continue ten months 
without intermission. During the warm season, 


With 
that 


there will be a for two months 
the present accommodations, the number 
can be received, cannot exceed fifty 

Oct. 22, 1826 ANDREW 


recess 


YATES 


Dr Benjamin W. Arnold, Museum Curator, Dies 


Arnold, honorary 
New York State 
the State Museum 
8th in Albany. In 
of Regents 
17th, Commissioner 


Dr Benjamin Walworth 
curator of of the 
Museum and a member of 
Council, died on November 


birds 


reporting his death to the Board 


at its meeting on November 
of Education Frank P. Graves paid tribute to 
him “a loyal and generous friend to the 
State Library and the State Museum,” adding: 

The large and unusual collection of World 
War posters used in this country and in Europe 
that he presented to the Library was considered 
of such importance that the Legislature made 
a special appropriation to provide for its preser- 
vation. To him The State Museum is indebted 
for extensive and valuable collections of birds 
eggs, of colored pictures of birds and of star- 


as 


fishes and their allies, and for the use of other 


collections that he lent for exhibition from 
time to time. Each year he financed a lecture 
on birds for the school children of Albany 

The board of Regents recorded its deep 
sorrow at the death of Doctor Arnold and 
expressed its keen appreciation of his generosity 
to the State Museum and the State Library 
and his valuable service as a member of the 


Museum Council 


Upon recommendation of Commissioner 
Graves, the Board named Sanford L. Cluett 
of Troy as a member of the Museum Council 
to fill the unexpired term of Doctor Arnold. 


Mr Cluett is director in charge of engineering 


and research for Cluett, Peabody and Company. 
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Statistic of Academic Examinations in Approved Secondary 
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Schools, January and June 1932 





Number 
o 
s 
UBJECT papers 
written 
English 
i CE < cneemheanae ease 56 826 
DO: SOD seanwtscaknwouns ° 68 649 
Wxist2 cetacadenenane 125 475 
German 
pe errr rer ree Tere 6 834 
ee SD caceceseaeseuccee 2 906 
ee SE cetcnsscenesueress 429 
Bs kane eeweeedos 10 169 
French 
SO DUNO. A cccosienets ceases 34 558 
i Ce Cc ccaeee eens pee 24 395 
Pe MR otic ee emanate ae ee 1 469 
Be achaciecadavees 60 422 
Spanish 
Two years 10 088 
Three years 4 557 
Pt Ci cjcoune ones eene wane 440 
Sere 15 085 
Italian 
CO cdi a one ae ealre mee 883 
PE MOD acnccakevbensenas 636 
POU DONE ccccscsvcececsenen 118 
(rr 1 637 
Latin 
Two years (new type)........ 18 230 
I'wo years (old type).. 17 603 
Three years (new type)....... 16 057 
Fourth year (new type)....... 3 31 
Da keceresees sienbes 55 203 
Greek 
Se rere ee 91 
EE SE erccedscereeneenns 44 
Wit pcacesuciscsdnens 135 
Mathematics 
Elementary algebra - 107 193 
Intermediate algebra ......... 46 207 
Advanced algebra 5 352 
Pn SE nicacenudewavnns vs 1 080 
PU SONEED cccccvcceccees 75 280 
eee SOON 6a ccccsccéves 6 203 
Plane trigonometry ......... 11 911 
[0 ee eee 253 226 
scrence 
Physics ... peveideaemiam eid 28 325 
Chemistry ....... 26 254 
*Applied chemistry .......... 1 221 
General science 28 760 
Elementary biology .........- 68 972 
Advanced biology 15 398 
*General biology 444 
Physical geography 9 948 


Total. 


Social studies 
History A ... . 
History B eave 
American history 
Economics 


Total coos 














Number 
f 


0 


papers 


50 


65 


116 


woe 


150 


69 
34 


190 


claimed 





381 
658 


65 
39 


104 


698 
903 
490 
805 
506 
421 


567 


390 


693 


YORK 


Percentof Percentof Per cent of 











Number 
of papers papers papers 
papers written written claimed 
accepted claimed accepted accepted 
50 375 88.7 88.6 99 .9+- 
63 827 95.6 93.0 97.2 
114 202 92.5 91.0 98.4 
6 121 90.2 89.6 99.3 
2 598 92.8 89.4 96.3 
394 95.1 91.8 96.6 
9 113 91.2 89.6 98.3 
29 516 86.0 85.4 99.3 
21 264 89.5 87.2 97.4 
1 305 94.3 88.8 94.2 
52 085 87.6 86.2 98.4 
8 474 84.3 84.0 99.7 
3 746 87.6 82.2 93.8 
408 96.6 92.7 96.0 
12 628 85.7 83.7 97.7 
756 87.4 85.6 97.9 
556 90.6 87.4 96.5 
114 98.3 96.6 98.3 
1 426 89.4 87.1 97.4 
14 307 81.6 78.5 96.1 
13 461 79.8 76.5 95.9 
14 156 91.0 88.2 96.8 
3126 95.5 94.4 98.8 
45 050 84.6 81.6 96.5 
63 71.4 69.2 96.9 
39 88.6 88.6 100. 
102 77.0 75.6 98.1 
74 644 69.7 69.6 99.9 
32 575 75.5 70.5 93.3 
3 094 65.2 57.8 88 .7 
729 74.5 67.5 90.6 
53 767 75.1 71.4 95.2 
3 934 71.3 63.4 89.0 
7 982 71.9 67.0 93.2 
176 725 72.4 69.8 96.4 
20 642 76.6 72.9 95.2 
21 582 83.3 82.2 98.7 
1 114 91.2 91.2 100. 
23 436 81.5 81.5 100 
60 332 87.5 87.5 99 .9+- 
13 237 87.6 86.0 98.1 
335 77.9 75.5 9.8 
7 388 82.1 74.3 90.4 
148 066 83.9 82.6 98.4 
44 186 87.0 87.0 99 .9+ 
42 015 87.5 85.7 98.0 
66 984 91.8 88.6 96.4 
33 402 92.3 90.6 98.2 
186 587 89.8 87.9 97.9 
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Number Number Number Percentof Percentof Per cent of 
SUBJECT of of 0 papers papers papers 
atin bate papers papers papers written written claimed 
written claimed accepted claimed accepted accepted 
Commercial subjects 
ee TTT eee 18 13 221 12 070 70.1 64.0 91.3 
Commercial arithmetic Sai 26 20 208 18 215 75.3 67.9 90.1 
Commercial law pieeed ite - 16 13 670 12 442 82.1 74.8 91.0 
Business English ............ 9 8 691 8 353 94.0 90.4 96.1 
ON 8 rer re 16 13 418 12 615 82.4 77.5 94.0 
WEEE isvenccuencouees 34 29 555 29 536 85.7 85.6 99.9 
‘ - a ~<a . = 
} Pic cénathes sence 122 323 98 763 9 31 80.7 6.2 94.4 
Comprehensive music (3 years). 599 558 504 93.2 84.1 90.3 
Comprehensive art (3 years)...... 307 275 242 89.6 78.8 88.0 
Comprehensive vocational 
*Agriculture, part I 336 305 286 90.8 85.1 93.8 
*Homemaking ......... 564 541 95.6 91.7 95.9 
Total. 926 869 827 93.8 89.3 95.2 
Comprehensive technical 
ATCMIICCEMTE ccc cccccess . 77 $7 43 61.0 55 a 91.5 
Industrial chemistry ia $3 33 31 76.7 72.1 93.9 
BPOCtTCHY ccccsscccces — 177 138 128 78.0 72.3 92.8 
| Mechanical design ........... 78 38 48.7 44.9 92.1 
Structural design 3 51 35 35 68.6 68.6 100 
*Power generation l | 100 100 100 
rrr 106 91 91 85.8 85.8 100 
Total 533 83 64 71.9 68.3 95.0 
Grand total ...... eT ..+- 1 037 684 864 740 841 152 8 81.1 97.3 


* June examinations on 


Central District Boards Will Meet December 15th 


of the Assembly committee on education; and 


] 


ly 


Problems affecting central rural school dis- 
tricts will be discussed at the fourth annual G. Carl Alverson, superintendent at Syracuse. 
meeting of the New York State Association of Following a business meeting on the morn- 
Central Rural School District Boards, to be ing of December 16th. Charles A. Brind of the 
held on December 15th and 16th in Syracuse. Law Division will speak on legal problems; 

The program will open on the morning of Joseph H. Hixson, Director of the School 
December 15th with a general session at which Buildings and Grounds Division, will speak on 
C. L. Stone of Oxford will discuss insurance the construction 
problems and Helen Hay Heyl, supervisor of and Ray P. Snyder, Director of the Rural Edu- 
the Rural Education Division of the Depart- cation Division, will discuss transportation and 


ment, will speak on “ Management and Care of other problems. 


and use of school buildings; 


Younger Children.” The morning program _— 
will be continued in sectional meetings in the 
afternoon, following which there will be a Christmas Seal Campaign 
general session. At this meeting Dr Julian E. 


Butterworth, director of the Graduate School The annual sale of 


of Education of Cornell University, will speak Christmas seals to raise 


























on “Some Principles of School Administra- ieee ome funds for the prevention 
tion,” and Dr Alfred D. Simpson, Assistant MERRY CHRISTMAS ; and cure of tuberculosis, 
Commissioner for Finance, will talk on , » which still kills more per 
“Finance Problems in Central Districts.” ; ; sons between the ages of 
At the dinner meeting that evening the toast- ; ‘ 15 and 45 years than 
master will be Dr Carl E. Ladd, dean of the ‘ > other disease, is being con 
New York State College of Agriculture at ; ; ducted from Thanksgiving 
Cornell University. The speakers will be ‘ 4 to Christmas by local, state 
Dr George B. Cutten, president of Colgate Uni- and national tuberculosis 


versity ; Assemblyman Irving F. Rice, chairman associations 
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Randolph Central Rural School 


Randolph Central School Is Dedicated 


School 
Ray P. 


The Randolph Central Rural was 
formally dedicated on October 23d. 
Snyder, Chief of the Rural Education Division 
of the Department, was the principal speaker. 
Among the other speakers were Archie W. 


Harkness, superintendent of schools of the fifth 
supervisory district of Cattaraugus county; 
J. J. Young, president of the board of educa- 
tion; and Raymond Van Wie, principal of the 


school. 





Upon recommendation of Commissioner of 
Education Frank P. Graves, the Board of 
Regents at its meeting on November 17th ap- 
pointed Walter H. Edson of Jamestown as a 
member of the board of visitors of the Fredonia 
State Normal School Edward L. 
Allen, who died on October 30th. 


to succeed 


2-14,000010685) 


Recently on invitation of Mrs Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Irwin Esmond of the State Edu- 
cation Department addressed a group of gradu- 
ates of the Todhunter School and members of 
the Junior League at the school in New York 
City on the subject of the organization of the 
public school system in New York State. 
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